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Teller buttons everywhere. McKinley buttons? Nixy! 

Salt Lake extends a royal Utahnian welcome to all her guests. 

The Glorious Fourth was never painted redder than Utah is doing 
it today. 

“Less fleas and more fleece,’ is the motto of the southern Utah 
sheep-raisers in their war on the dogs 


A real winning Chicago smile is described as resembling the cracks 


in a pair of patent-leather shoes over red yarn socks. 


There is patriotism enough in Utah to spread over the whole de- 


generate republic—and make it, at least, respectably American. 


Utah could fur- 
nish red paint enough today to put a glow upon the whole Union. 


Shakspeare talks about “painting the town red.” 


Colonel Phoebe Couzins is reported helpless and penniless in Los 
Augeles. It is the first time in her life Phoebe has ever been pro- 
nounced Phoeble 

The decoration of Salt Lake, far surpasses, in proportion to popu- 


lation 
Veil 


that of New Orleans for the 
1 Prophets ( 


Mardi Gras, or St. Louis for the 


‘arnival 


ine a drearier lot of rot and rubbish 
have been made, during the 
faced little Billy McKinley 


It would be impossible to im 
than the 


about, to and by 


speeches that past two weeks, 


woe cle 


A fifth of all the « 
is ell they do The 


hildren born in New York City die in babyhood. It 
might to become New 
hill and I 


live York aldermen or leg 


islatore, Tammany sachems or Dave aundry-murphy senators 


I'he enthusiasm fo1 Fourth’’—whose other 


McKinley 


Napoleon the One- name 


is said to be McKinstry, McGinty, or seems to be limited 


to the Canton hen-roosts, and Piebaker Kohlsaat’s Chicago Times- 
Hera!ld office 

Iynatius Donnelly recently declared that the average purchase 
price of a Minnesote or Dakota legislator is equivalent to that of a 
healthy bull-calf Bull calves must be selling low in the Baconian 
age s neighborhood 

The scream of Utah’s genuine American bald-pated Bird of Free- 


dom, today, is loud enough and clear enough to shake the tail-feathers 
out of all the goldbug buzzards and mud-hens, masquerading as eagles, 


between the Mississippi 


l river and Gray Gables! 


In view of Mo 


lunch-counter 


Handy’s frantic efforts, through Kohlsaat’s Chicago 


organ, to get up a hurrah for the little 


him at St. 


cocked-hatted 


} . 
nominated 


icicle of ¢ 
Louis migh. be 


‘anton, the 
fitly 


republican 
styled the 


faction that 


Hanna-Handy Howlers. 


THE UTAHNIAN. 


Never since the old bell, that now hangs, cracked and voiceless, in 
Philadelphia’s quaint lumber-room of liberty, first rang out the glad 
tidings of freedom to a hemisphere, has there been a heartier celebra- 


tion of The Glorious Fourth, than Utah is now holding. 


Cleveland and Carlisle, in their frantic anti-silver crusade, seem tc 
have slipped up on their own banana peeling. The silverites are sweep- 
ing all the democratic state conventions with such a whoop and hurrah 
that it wili soon be in order to move to make it unanimous. 


One of those journalistic combination cesspools and sewers, that 
pass for “great newspapers” in Chicago, gives this advice to an — ir- 
ing youth: “First, get out of New York; and, out.” The 


add: Third, from Chicago; and, fourth 


second, stay 
Utahnian would 
come to Utah. 


keep away 


are making a great ado “a boy without 
brains. goldbug editor, legislator or congressman would 
furnish them an instance of a man without brains. American public 


life swarms with fellows who, falling from any height, would : 


Indiana doctors 
”" Bah: Any 


over 


light on their feet—the heaviest end down. 


A crowd of hired touts and shouters gave Dick Kerens, Missouri 
republican national committeeman, a reception and serenade in St 
Louis last Saturday night. When the “star route” associate of Steve 
Dorsey and Steve Elkins appeared, the cross-eyed band-leader 
“Hail to the Chief.” 


mistook 
a T for a C, and played: 


favorably 
opinion would have beer 


The Deadwood Pioneer does not seem impressed wit! 
The Utahnian. Time was when The Pioneer’s 
worth considering; All it can say of good o 
ill, on any subject, has about as saath influence as the howl of 

coyote amid the ragweed and 
that, 


but that was long ago 
now, 
onl 


sagebrush of Black Hills desolation 
and nothing more. 


With such antediluvian fossil remains of the Southern Confedera 
Alabama Morgan, 
ing its councils, 


Tennessee Harris and Missouri Cockrell le 
no sensible action is to be expected of the democrat 


as old 


convention at Chicago. These galvanized political ichthyosaurus¢ 
should be remanded to their ancient places in the 


or somewhere 


pliocene formatior 


there or thereabouts 


Speaking of The 
Farge 


Utahnian’s lovely titlepage of two weeks ago, T! 


(Dakota) Commonwealth says: “If there is to be a picture ever 


week like the one that ornaments volume one, number one, the colons 


The 
any place or region under 


can send us Utahnian 
know 


regularly Does the Commonwealth m 


heaven, where such loveliness can 


found 


than one or 


or such exquisite portraiture obtained, “every week’’—for m: 


two weeks at a time? If so. The Utahnian 


to migrate ‘ 


will speedil 


prepare 


The best thing the democratic convention at Chicago could do 


the country would be to split wide open—and stay split. Then the s 
verites of all faiths and factions might unite and sweep the Unior 
like a cyclone of right But democrats rarely ever did, or ever do 
sensible or patriotic thing Silver men should not expect too m 
from the mob that is to gather on the lake shores next week. Bless- 
is he, she or it, that expecteth nothing —-when a democratic convent 
or its action is the source or object of the expectation. The Utahn 
is bless-ed 


Fugitives from the hideous climate of Dakota—where it is always 


nine months winter, and the other three months late in the fall 
to be found in every region of the world, Many of them have had the 
good sense to find their way to Utah. Every mining-camp in the st 


old-time Deadwood 
town in all 


of these 


swarms with prospectors and miners. There is 
region, which does not ha\ 
fit at its best for a habitatio 
for Esquimaux dogs, polar bears, Russian nihilists average Da- 
kota politicians. In Salt Lake City, D. H. Twomey 
and good ones: J. F 
fully runs The Broadaxe, 


another 


hardly a the inter- 


refugees from a 


mountain 


some land only 


and 


& Son are forme 


Fargo lawyers, Taylor, a former Fargoat, success 


an organ of dusky democracy; and Ed. Keel 


old-time Dakotan, conducts one of the most popular cand) 
factories, confectioneries and ice-cream establishments in Zion. A Da 
kotan makes a pretty good citizen 


into a respectable region. 


when he leaves Dakota, and gets 
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ROLLING IN. 


In spite of all the croaking of Salt Lake’s few chronic pull-backers, 


people and money are pouring into the most promising region today on 


em to 


the American continent. Not to mention thousands of prospectors, 
rte 8 miners and speculate who have flocked into the great bonanza camps 
arraa of Utah, and the thousands of homeseekers, farmers, fruit-raisers and 
stock-growers, who have found possibilities of fortune in the fertile 
valleys of the Holy Land, Salt Lake City itself has added scores of en 
}, that terprising and valuable citizens to its census 
nquir- Among others, R. C. Halliday, of Dillon, Montana, arrived in Zion 
The last month: bought out a gentlemen’s furnishing-zoods establishment 
‘fourth for $8,000 cash, and purchased for $4,000 cash a handsome corner lot, 
130 by 165 feet, on which he wil! soon build a fine residence 
W. H. Smith, of Rawlins, Wyoming, who recently sold out his inter- 
‘ithout ests in that region, reached Salt Lake about ten days ago, bought a 
would fine modern residence, and will go into business here 
public E. Townsend, one of Montana’s wealthy ranchmen and stock-rais- 
always ers, who has just disposed of his extensive properties in the mountain 
: state, reached here last week with his family; bought one of the choicest 
uilding sites in Waterloo Addition, and has already contracted for a 
f beautiful brick and stone residence to be built at once. 
Sgpon A. H. Tarbet, one of Butte’s most prominent business men, has 
a a just located here and purchased a costly and elegant residence. 


‘ John Latimer, one of Colorado’s wealthy and public-spirited men, 
1LIStOOk 


has come in from Gunnison and established himself and family in a 


typical Salt Lake home, with all modern improvements. 


Mrs. Belle A. Starr, of Lima, Montana, has just bought a lovely 
d wit! home in East Waterloo Addition, and will henceforth make Salt Lake 
re beer City her abiding-place 
rood 0 W. H. Brown, of Wyoming, and Wm. Stockdale, from the neigh- 





wl of borhood of Davenport, Iowa, are now looking over some of the finest 
1i—onl truit-farms in Salt Lake county, with the intention of purchasing and 
settling here. 

T. R. Black, of Fairfield, Iowa, with H. W. Brown and Gill S. Pey- 
dera ton, of this cit recently incorporated the Salt Lake Saddlery com- 
ll le pany, with a cash capital of $25,000, which is already doing a large and 
1ocrat profitable business. Associated with it, in various capacities, are J 
auruses N. Nevills, lately of Fremont, Nebraska; Henry Hall and Frank Lash- 
ation away, ex-citizens of Lincoln, Nebraska; and Arthur Knight and Pha 

Maxwell, formerly of Fairfield, Iowa. All these gentlemen have be- 

ome Salt Lakers since the last New Year‘s greetings were exchanged, 

es ind every one of them is a tireless Utah boomer and immigration agent. 

go, T! Mr. Cowen, one of the great property-owners of Butte, Montana, and 

a Mr. Franks, of the same famou: mineral region, have recently bought 

colon ; the extensive onyx quarries at Lehi in Utah county, thirty miles from 

th his cit Mr. Cowen’s family has moved into one of the loveliest resi 

— ences on the east side, and he has bought a superb site on Brigham 

yr m treet, where he proposes to build a mansion that will be an ornament 
speed en to that Fifth Avenue of Zion 

Colonel H. L. Pickett, a cousir. of General George Pickett, who led 

the immortal confederate charge at Gettysburg, has come, within the last 
1 do few weeks, from several big and essful mining deals in New Mex 
the co, “with a pocket-full of rocks,” and put out a small battalion of pros 
Unior pectors in the great gold and silver fields of Utah He brings brains 
pr di enterprise and money, and will make § Lake City his base of opera 
on tions. 
Bles Last, but not least, in this list of important additions to the popu 
ivent lational and financial capital of the Holy Land, J. H. Conrad and 
taht Thomas G. Merrill, two of the biggest and boldest mining operators of 
Montana, have just staked themselves down here: have rented the 
handsomest double office in tl Knutsford hotel, and arranged to go 
always into the mining business on an extensive scale Mr. Merrill has taken 
‘all the preliminary steps for the purchasing of one of the most desirable 
had residences in the city Mr. Conrad comes of a famous old Virginia 
he st family, of which on ember, Charles Conrad, was Millard Filmore’s 
‘here is secretary of war. He and his brother are ranked among the million 
iot hav aires of Montana 
.bitatior In the aggregate, this dozen or so of new-comers represent from 
age Da $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, and the cry is “still they come Let them come' 
> forme tah has homes, fortunes, health for them all 
success 
Kee The Salt Lake Herald is kind enough to \ There comes to our 
cand) able the first number of The Utahnian,. a sixteen page quarto. Its 
A Da editor is the Hon. Pat Donar It a bright, newsy paper, and will no 





and gets doubt prove to be popular. 





The front page j 
of Mrs. Harry L. Jennings, of Salt Lak« Cit; 
too. We wish The Utahnian surcess.” 


embellished with a picture 





It is a beautiful picture, 








THE UTAHNIAN. 


IT IS A HOWLING SUCCESS. 





A South Dakota correspondent closes a business letter to a Utah- 


nian acquaintance, with the hackneyed interrogation: “Is marriage a 


failure!’ No, a thousand times no! The question originated with a 
cheap female sensation-monger—one of the blackguard she-scribblers, 
who have brought shame on feminine authorship everywhere. No 
sane and decent man or woman can ask it seriously. 


God Almighty established it, and decreed that it should endure and 
be blessed until the end of time. It cannot be a failure unless God and 
Nature fail. There will be, must be, occasional failures in everything 
earthly and human. There are failures in the plan of salvation, and 
now and then in the Utah tourist crop; but these exceptional cases onl) 
rrove the truth of the great rule of success. 

Without marriage, the human race would disappear from the earth. 
[If American politicians, average United goldbuggers 
sucking dudes of the Four-Hundred breed are fair specimens 
But, heaven be 
There are editors, and hones! 
Ingalls, and good-looking girls, 
whose perpetuation is to be desired, and marriage is the only legitimate 


pery 


States senators, 
and cane 
race, its disappearance would be no great loss 
blesse they are not worthy samples. 
farmers 


like Kansas-potato-planter 


etuator. 


i 
ore 


than this. without marriage, there would be, and could be, no 
such things as home and family. All the tender memories that clusiet 
around the home and fireside would vanish forever. All the sweet and 
1 ties and associations of husband and wife, father and mother, 
son and daughter, brother and sister, would be wiped out. 
would lapse into barbarism and savagery. 
Christianity would be impossible. 


sacr 
Soc:ety 


Civilization would end, an‘ 


ior six thousand years, all the noblest and holiest and tenderes 
relations of the family, the home, the church and the nation have been 
based upon, or have sprung from, God-instituted and love-consecrated 
marriage 
Eden, 
disean 


Jehovah himself, amid the amaranthine bowers of a sinless 
performed the first marriage ceremony, and stitched of 
He blessed it 
What He instituted, and 
blessed, and pronounced perpetual as time and humanity, can never 


} 


para 


foliage the first wedding-robe. then, as the 


most 


solemn and sacred of earthly rites and unions 


fal 

Scat! Get out with your fool conundrums! Marriage is a failure 
in the case of old maids and old bachelors—and an occasional hu 
the courts of Chicago, Oklahoma and Dakota 


vink, with a leniency that is akin to crime. 


Sow 
oniy 


misfit, at which 


Salt Lakers may be a little slow to move, but when they start they 
£0 th a rush Whatever they take hold of, is whooped up to sure 
succes Their decoration for the Mid-Summer Carnival is a wonder! 
The hole city is an iridescent dream. All the rainbows ince the 


smatic arch of promise and of hope spanned the brow of Ararat 


seem to have been shattered and strewn over streets and buildings 
Ev street is a flamboyant torchlight procession of dazzling hues 
Yhe splendors of tropical forests all abloom, with myriads of gorgeou 
pluimeged birds of paradise, parrots, macaws and cockatoos, have been 
transferred, as if by the sweep of an Aladdin wand, to the shores of 
America’s glorious Dead Sea. The Utahnian capit and metropolis is 
a t resplendent “Joseph’s coat of many colors It gleams and 
lo with as diversified hues as a novelistic inset when all the 
ra nt paint-pots of heaven are upset on the western skies. Publi 
ind private buildings, telegraph and trolley poles, trees and even the 
sovernment mail-boxes are all aflame with lustrous tints Carriage 
wagons, bie les and every other thing on wheels, are flitting flashes of 
mal tinted light Bands are playing everywhere The davs and 
nig! ire filled with music, and all care has been banishe to the 
cle ts of Dakota or Kamschatka. Thousands on thousands of delighted 
visitors are here from all over Utah, from Nevada, Idaho, Montana 
Wvorming and Colorado Parades and concerts, receptions, eworl 
ind excursions fill all “the hours that only tread on flowers.” | sure 
yllow ollitv in a round so swift and ceaseless, that the steadiest head 
g viddv. and the sedatest cadaver from down-east finds himself 
slinging up his hat, and yelling Hurrah for Utah and Utahnians, for 
3] ke and Salt Lakers 
T t summer-resorts! Here, on the shores of the American 
Dead Sea, is the glorious queen of them all. Sea-bathing unrivaled on 


: +} } e anybody and everybody can swim, and nobod) n sink. 
Fountains ¢ healing waters gushing from a hun mountain i 

skies of translucent sapphire and gold. Every ray of sunlight flash- 
ing, in pl itic splendors, from the everlasting icebergs that dome 
the mighty Wasatch peaks; and not a day in all the torrid season, when 
one cannot, if he chooses, wallow in a snow-drift, or freeze his nose 


blue against a glacier’s glittering frigidity. 








{ THE 


SAMPLE EPISTLES 


A Feu Specimens of Hundreds of Letters Already 
Pouring in upon the Utahnian from Every 
Region of Ameriea. 





The Utahnian would be more or less than human, if it did not feel 
amounting to exultation, at the 
During 


some touches of gratification, almost 
prompt and abundant recognition with which it is meeting. 
the first two weeks of it has labored under an 
ment of riches.” Its first issue, consisting of 20,000 copies of a twenty- 
page paper, in two colors, was a trifle too big for Salt Lake’s present 
press facilities, but perseverance and a Christian spirit will ultimatel) 


The latest addition to Utah’s long list of 


its career ‘“‘embarrass- 


all obstacles. 
nally 
with its stories of Holy Land wonders, 
resources and possibilities, to “the uttermost parts of the earth.”’ 
» authorities labored with it day after 
financier 


triumph over 


valuable periodicals fi escaped from printers, pressers and bind- 


ers, aud was scattered, beauties, 


Salt 
day, 


Lake’s postoffi until a copy 


of it had gone to nearly leading editor, and railroad 


official in this country and in Europe 
Getting out last 


every 


week’s edition was accomplished under nearly as 


aL 
CH 
5 


THE LOWELL 


known 
like 
aboard that was 
for the forms, 


many difficulties. Thirty pages of matter could not, 
printermatical process, 
the Irish steamboat captain, 
left behind,” nearly half the 
was left over until this week. 

Yet, in spite of all the delays, hindrances and vexations, gratifying 
returns are already pouring in, by every mail, to the paper and its lib- 


by any 
be squeezed into sixteen pages of space; so, 
“had 
paper, 


who a passenger 


set up and ready 


eral advertising patrons. The Utahnian itself is being quoted and 
commented upon, stolen from, praised and denounced all over the 
Union, and the office is deluged with communications, bearing both 
sentimental and substantial encouragement, from every part of the 
continent. One great business firm of Salt Lake City subscribed and 
paid for 4,000 copies; two others, for 2,000 each; and several more, for 
1,000 apiece. A few specimen letters, selected at random from hun- 


dreds of similar ones, will suffice to give some idea of how The Utah- 
nian is already beginning to reach the outside world. 

E. V. Shurtleff, of Rock Springs, Wyoming, writes: 
me three The Utahnian regularly; 


will remit by return mail.” 


“Please send 


copies of also send the bill and I 


7 * * 
From the secretary of The Western Editorial Federation, at Den- 
ver, comes this brief statement, which explains itself: “I have just 
noticed in The 


Salt Lake Tribune, Judge Goodwin’s mention of The 








SCHOOL, 


UTAHNIAN. 


Utahnian. Won’t you kindly send me a copy? I had not seen any 
statement to the effect that you were to start a paper in Utah, but I 
am happy to learn that you have done so. I congratulate Utah, and 
trust that you and The Utahnian may be prosperous. Mountain-walled 
Zion is, as you years ago pronounced it, a veritable “‘treasure-house of 
the gods” for such a prolific and magnificent writer as yourself. May 
success crown your efforts.” 
~ . * 

Hon. William K. Sullivan of Chicago, for twenty years associated 
with Governor Shuman, as owner and editor of The Chicago Evening 
Journal, sends this pleasant greeting: 

Chicago, June 22, 1896. 

My Dear Colonel Donan: I received this morning the first number 
of your paper, The Utahnian, and heartily congratulate you upon it. | 
hope it will be a magnificent success. It strikes me as just the kind of 


paper that, under your brilliant management, and circulated in the 
east as largely as possible, will place your great and growing young 
state, with its marvelous agricultural and mineral resources,—not to 


mention its “glorious 
of California, 


eastern people; 


climate,” in my opinion more glorious than that 
of which the world has heard so much,—before th¢ 
the older people who have money to invest, and 
younger people who have brawn and brain and enterprise, and who 


the 


eet oyu 1 ™ AA 


RIT alll 
| 


PBL LTA LAeLLLL 


SALT LAKE. 
may he impelled to go there, and settle and grow up with the country 
and assist in increasing its population. You need capital, but 
need nopulation even more. 

The Utahnian comes like a welcome breeze, or rather blast, from 
the snow-capped mountains. Your frontispiece of the Utah girl is truly 
charming. You are a daisy, and you still know a lovely woman when 
you see her. More power to your eyes and your elbow. The top of the 
morning to you and “Old Tim Driscoll,” and give my love to all Utah 


which I admire so much. Yours sincerely, W. K. SULLIVAN, 
. 7 . 


you 


If there are any patriots in America, they are to be found in some 
such organization, as the one from which this cordial and cheering 
salutation comes: 

SECRETARY’S OFFICE, THE BIMETALLIC UNION, 

134 Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois, June 24, 1896. 
Patrick Donan, Salt Lake City, Utah.—Dear Sir: Wé 
had the pleasure of receiving a copy of your _ interest- 
ing paper, and would be glad to place you on our exchang 
list. The article referring to your New York Times interview in the 
Astor house, three years ago, is a stem-winder, and we would like t0 
see it go all over the country in a circular letter. If you will send us 
a package of fifty or a hundred copies of the first number of your 
paper, I will see that they are placed where they will bring you somé¢ 


Colonel 
have 
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results. In the meantime, give my regards to the lovely lady on your 
first page, and favor me with an early reply. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE E. BOWEN. 
- +” > 

In a letter dated Hot Springs, Arkansas, June 24, Dr. Thomas E. 
Holland, vice-president of the Mississippi Valley Medical Association 
says: “I have enjoyed the initial copy of your new-born Utahnian very 
If you keep up the gait at which you have started, you will 
doubtless be of service to that New Paradise upon which you have re- 
cently “lit.”” I shali be glad to have you send me a copy, and I would 
suggest that we have a Business Men’s Club, to which you might ad- 
vantageously send The Utahnian regularly. Colonel J. J. Sumpter is 
now its president. I wish you every possible success.” 


much. 


* - * 


The capital of Oklahoma is Guthrie. The man for whom it was 
named is Hon. Ledru Guthrie. Writing from Oklahoma City, under 
date of June 22, he profanely exclaims: “Well! By G—d! I now know 
where you are. You beat the devil, as you will always, if he enters the 
contest with you. But The Utahnian suits me—it suits me toa T. It is 
going off just right, and I hope you will make it win. What we need 
in this country is a revolution—peaceable, if possible—bloody, if it can 
not be averted. You can help bring it about. If it extends no farther 
than your office, it will be a good starter. I have a brother in your 
city, and I will write to him to call upon you, and do all he can for 
The Utahnian. He is all right. He is a better man than I am;—per- 
haps you think that is not saying much. I believe Teller is to be a 
leader in the revolution. Boost him!” 


Dr. B. F. Leonard, one of the most eminent physicians and sur- 
gzeons of Baltimore, in a charming letter of June 25, rises to remark: 
“Well, The Utahnian is a lusty infant, and born with teeth and forty- 
Apache lung-power. I wish you financially and journalistically every 
success. Politically, I am “agin you.”’ I am going to do my best to 
see-saw your end of the log down, and send your silver idolatry out 
of sight. You had better get religion, and help the right cause—which 
is go)d.” 

+ * + 

One of the brightest and cleverest men of the “New South” is 
Colonel John B. Steffner, of The Guarantee Company of North America, 
who holds up a good part of the state of Georgia on his Atlas-like 
shoulders. A copy of the first issue of The Utahnian struck him in 
Atlanta, and brings this jolly and elaborate “Hail and God-speed you.” 


THE GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Secretary’s Office, Atlanta, Georgia, June 22, 1896. 

My Dear Colonel Donan: I am today in receipt of number one, 
volume one, of the handsome and slashing Utahnian. It was enclosed 
in a wrapper bearing a familiar and interest-inspiring chirography, 
necessitating immediate attention, which it received, to the neglect of 
othér important mail and matters. Before I laid it down, I found that 
it had been perused from lovely girl titlepage to Templeton Hotel ad- 
vertisement—that is from cover to cover. This hearing from you again, 
even though it was in that form, gave me pleasure and reminded me of 
similar pleasures you have afforded me in the past, and which I bgan 
to fear would never be resumed. It is like a breath from memory’s 
rose-garden, or such as you describe as characteristic of Utahland and 
the feminine Utahnians. It carries me back to Bristol, sad, dead old 
city! 

When I used to read. in mid-winter, those fiery fairy tales of yours 
about the wonders of the “banana belt” of Dakota, and the orange- 
groves of the paradisaical northwest; of the demand for lighter weight 
linen dusters, and the rushing trade in palmleaf fans and panama 
hats, I felt a sort of mad desire to get a pack on my back and make 
for the new Canaan. Then I would climb down off that high-top stool, 
shake up the fire and long for the land of such perennial glories. Then 
I would climb back on the stool, and, while waiting for some venture- 
some denizen of our sunny south, who might venture out on urgent 
business, I would turn to the window, and flatten my nose on the pane, 
and look longingly away to the northwest line of our own glorious 
Lebanon range, and reflect that beyond those Alps lay the New Italy, 
discovered and owned by Colonel Peter Dante II. 

Then, later on, came to me glimpses of that which Ponce De Leon 
must have dreamed, when you would occasionally lift the heavy veil 
and give me hasty glances into the hidden wonders contained in that 
book, “‘Utah,’”’ which you were then intent on discovering, at seventy- 
five cents a word, wasn’t it! You told me of the mellowness of its 
brighter than Italian or Dakotan skies and sunsets; the delicate tints 
of its orange-blossoms and the lusciousness of the fruit; of the infinity 
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of its—prospective—miles of railway systems; its “out-of-sight” moun- 
tain peaks and crags; its unfathomable mines and veins of purest gold: 
its immeasureable leagues of fields of the goldenest grain outside of 
the celestia: realms: its millions of people—yet to come; 
of money, everything glorious in the gorgeous grandeur of God’s gener- 
ous gathering, all given, gladly given, without gold or greed, to guide 
Heaven’s chosen from bondage to the green pastures beside 
ous gleamings and gilded glimmerings of gratified glory. 
free, absolutely nothing wanted but society. Great Scott, 
to wish I could follow you in reality instead of in fancy! 
Then the kaleidoscope changed, and there came a new refrain, but 
to the old music, from other and far and 
dered why old Maury, who wrote my schoo] geography, 
ered these conditions of climate and resources, and told us about them, 
or was not punished for false statements and and then the 
idea was born in my mind, to give the world a new and revolutioniz- 
ing work. I evolved something like this 
“The New American Geography 

The Only Authentic Work (of its kind) on Earth 

Patented, Revised and Improved, 

Wild West (not English) Notes, by the zatter 
Discoverer and Eminent Antiquariin of the J 
stitute, Colonel Peter 
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All this was 
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Day” 
hus Smithsonian In- 
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Donan, of Deadwood; a 
Cocktail” and other spiritual productions, which have 
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The Arizona Kicker. 
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Price $2, ratio.” 
This was a grand idea. Think of the paid write 
towns and states! But in the hustle for bread and 
scheme escaped me, and I was next surprised at the presence of my 
Aladdin-like friend with the Midas the old Virginia 
peanut patches, busily engaged turning everything to gold of purest 
ray serene, making the innocent pods become the root of all evil. The 
old red hills were turned into banks of golden store, and the madding 
crowd held high carnival. Then his Gabriel-like 
sounded from Washington, then Philadelphia and New 
half across the new world to the shores of Lake Michigan 
name is the device upon the banner at the mast-head of 
nian” expedition, sailing the golden sea of promise, 
spice-laden breezes, under the rainbow-tinted skies, 
enchanted isles of Utopia. The Utahnian will find the promised foun- 
tain of perpetual youth and hope and wealth in Utah. The 
destiny will be Utah’s, and Utah’s will b 


16 to 1 


ups for the boom 
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touch, in one of 


trumpet tones 
York, 
and now his 

The Utah- 
wafted by rich, 
the 


thence 


and among 


Utahnian’s 
Utah 


mm) ‘ , 
The Utahnian’s may 


be great, but, with you at its helm, The Utahnian should be greater, 
and there is no sweep or bound to the stores of success which I wish 
for yo and Utah, my dear colonel. Just go on discovering riches and 
glories and wonders for Utah—and her future is assured. I will ven- 


ture to assert, that your record as a discoverer is without 
in human history, and I expect you have discovered mors 


nobody else ever saw before, than any 


a parallel 
things that 


other living man 


There are 
some jaundice-livered people who might want to add “or after” to 
that sentence, but this is of the earth, earthy, so I will pass it. I will 


merely repeat the assurance of how glad I am to heal 
and to know that your health is sufficiently 
resume active work 


Irom 


you again, 


restored to enable you to 


May your labors be deservedly rewarded. 
This migration to Utah has no feminine significance, has it? By 
the way, when a fellow takes a few wife out there 


refer to his departure from single (?) blessednes is it 


how do the papers 
double, or 16 to 1? 


May all the shades of the discovered and undiscovered rise up and 


call you and The Utahnian blessed. Yours liderly 
J. B. STEFFNER. 
* ~ * 

The most notable woman of this generation in the south is the 
widow of Clement C. Clay, of Alabama, the fellow-prisoner of Jefferson 
Davis in Fortress Monroe. Forty-five years ago, she was the central 
figure in Washington society, and she has ever since been a leader in 


every movement in her own section. She is the guest of 
confederate reunions, and the honored guest of every 
She is to deliver an address, July 16, at Monteagle, Tennessee, before the 
general convention of the Daughters of the Confederacy 


honor at all 


social assemblage 


, including more 


than a thousand representative women from every state in the south. 

In a charming letter written June 27, from her plantation, 

“Wildwood,” near Huntsville, Alabama, she says Put me down as a 

subscriber for The Utahnian as long as your name is connected with 

it in an editorial capacity. Every woman in the south ought to take it.” 
« * 7 

R. W. Allen, of 251 Wood avenue, Detroit, Michigan, writes: “Will 








kindly send me five copies of The Utahnian, for which you will 
find the money enclosed?” 
> * - 


Irom the land of fair women, fast horses and fine whisky, comes 
this brief business epistle: 


CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Winchester, Kentucky, June 27, 1896 
The Utahnian Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah.—Gentle- 
men: For the enclosed amount please send me copies of your paper 
of June 20 (volume I, number 1). It is the issue in which appears the 
article headed, “Prophecies Fulfilled.” Yours respectfully, 
W. H. GARNER. 
Hundreds more might be added, if space allowed; but these are 
enough to show, even to the dullest-eyed old-fogy and pull-backer, that 
The Utahnian is “getting there.” 


The Argus of this week, as the official organ of the Mid-Summer 
Carnival, got out an edition which would have been a big thing in a 
city of half a million people. It contained forty pages of matter, writ- 
ten especially for it, and scores of pictures of notable Salt Lake and 
Utah people and scenes, and was printed in four or five colors. Editor 
Bloor may well congratulate himself upon his great effort and its su 


cess. 


One of the daintiest and most unique railroad eating-houses in this 
country or the world owes its existence to the taste and genius of Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent William H. Hurlburt, of the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation company. It is an ideal old-fashioned log-cabin, standing 
at Meacham, in the heart of the Blue Mountains of Oregon, amid scenes 
as picturesque as ever gladdened the eye and the soul of artist or poet 
the cabin itself blending in romantic harmony with its surroundings. 
It altogether forms a fit theme for brush or pencil, and has already be- 
come: a favorite subject for all traveling kodak snap-shotters. It is 
managed by a lovely white-haired old lady, who is known all over the 
Pacific Slope as “Grandma Munra’’—and never had so quaintly charm- 
ing a place a fitter guardian angel. Cabin, tables, linen, china, silver 
glass and waiter-girls are all the perfection of neatness and cleanliness, 
and the cookery is as dainty as that of the daintiest old-time private 


family. A much-traveled eastern lady recently said: “The meals I got 


at ‘Grandma Munra’s’ were perfect dreams—and the dreams carried no 
nightmares either.” In the rough-hewn structure and its epicurean 
menu, the ruggedness of the frontier and the refined luxury of the 
metropolis meet and embrace. It is a backswoods “Richelieu,” or moun- 
tain-gulch ““Waldorf’’—a log-cabin ‘“‘Delmecnico.”’ 
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THE GRANT SCHOOL, SALT LAKE. 


PROGNOSTICATIONS VERIFIED. 


Raven Croakings of Three Years Ago, that have Ma- 


terialized into Dolorous ‘‘I-told~you~so’s” Today. 


One of Pennsylvania’s greatest men—if not her only great one—i 
Hlon. John Russell Young. He was General Grant’s companion in his 
tour around the world, and afterward his biographer. He was United 
States minister to China for nearly eight years, and is probably bette 
informed in regard to oriental affairs than any other man in this coun 
try. He has been president of tie famous Union League Club, and 
vice-president of the Reading railway. More than all these, he has long 
been, and still is, the editor and proprietor of The Philadelphia Star 
the recognized organ, the newspaperial bible, of all that is solidest 
best and most respectable among the descendants of broad-brimmed 
and shad-bellied old Billy Penn—than whom no slicker Indian-hum 
bugger ever struck the new-world elm-woods with his glass beads and 
glittering gimcracks. The Washington correspondent of The Star is 
Colonel James Rankin Young, long executive secretary of the senate 
who knows every man in American public life, and is known by 
every one. Just after Grover Cleveland, at the dictation of the Wall 
Street gold-gamblers, had assembled his silver-slaughtering, people 


os 


pauperizing extra session of congress,—when all the woes of a hemis- 
phere were being charged to silver and the silverites,—Colonel Young 
sent the appended interview to his paper from Washington. It ap 
peared in The Star of August 19, 1893-—almost three years ago:—and 
its every dismal prognostication has since been realized: 

After I heard Jase Brown and Lafe Pence orate the other day I 
became weary, and was glad to accept an invitation from Hallet Kil- 
bourne, the famous Farmers’ Alliance leader, to go down into the 
restaurant, and while enjoying a new style of crab-salad, a woodcock 
and green corn, hear a batch of new stories, having a humorous side 
teuching the silver bill, brought over from New York by Representatives 
John R. Fellows, Tim Campbell, Amos Cummings and Ashbel Fitch, all 
of whom are shining lights of Tammany. It was right on top of meet 
ing these people, that I ran across my old friend, Colonel Pat Donan, 
the famous orator, historian, newspaper editor and literateur of the 
northwestern country. I had not seen him since the last annual dinner 
of the Clover club, when he “ripped up’ 


’ 


things generally in a capital 
speech in reply to the toast of ““Man’s General Cussedness,” offered by 
Governor Bunn—the same Governor Bunn who, as a Philadelphia edi- 
tor, by his erudite and profound ebullitions on what is what in the 
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present condition of affairs, is causing Colonel McClure to climb all 
over himself in ecstacy and gratitude. 


Colonel Donan is tall and straight and has a commanding appear- 
ance that would indicate the soldier rather than the man of letters. I 
met him with a few words of praise of his recent work, “Utah, a Peep 
Into a Mountain-walled Treasury of the Gods.” He tried to smile as 
he thanked me. I saw. t once that he was annoyed at something that 
had eccurred previous) and that he was in a serious mood. “I have 
lately returned from a lo. g business trip across the continent,” he said, 
“looking principally after some railroad and land interests. I was in a 
good humor until I reached this mighty-domed whited sepulchre. What 
I have seen and heard here makes me weary. I am going to leave town 
by the first train. I will go to Philadelphia or to some other place 
where it is possible to run across an honest man once in a while.” 

Colonel Donan’s earnestness led me to inquire as to what had 
brought upon him such a serious strain. I soon discovered that like 
Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Bland, the Reserve Policeman of The Star, Senator 
Jones, George Gould, Colonel McClure, Governor Bunn, Thomas Dolan, 
Mr. Childs, Mr. Singerly and many others of the distinguished men who 
pose high in the financial citizenship of our common country, Colonel 
Donan was possessed of views of a burning nature on the all-absorbing 
silver question with its many variations, taking in the questions of par- 
ity and ratio, the Bland and the Sherman acts, the issuing of national 
bank notes up to the full amount of bonds deposited, and all that sort 
of thing. I saw at once that he was in labor, and I thought it my duty 
to help him out. I had read and I had heard a vast deal on the subject. 
I was reaching the point where I felt that I knew it in all its sides 
and phases, when Colonel Donan came along and startled me with 
points that were actually new. i will, however, let him talk for himself. 

Leaning against the frame enclosing the picture, of “The Landing 
of Columbus,” in the rotunda of the Capitol building, Colonel Donan 
said: 

“I expect no good from this extra session of congress. The man 
who does is an ass, whose ears would make umbrella-covers for cathe- 
dral spires. It would be looking for figs from jimson-weeds and brandy 
peaches from dogfennel bushes. This congress is just like those whose 
ignoramus and lunatic legislation, for thirty years past, has caused all 
our national woes. To hope for any benefit from it would be proclaim- 
ing a marvelous faith in the principle that ‘the bite of the dog is good 
for the hair.’ 

“There is not a man in either house who ever originated a states- 
manlike measure, uttered a statemanlike sentiment, or conceived a 
statesmanlike thought. There is not one whom an original idea would 
not split open from collar-button to hip-pocket. Their intellectual and 
political horizon is bounded by the puny lines of their state or section, 
their party or their purses. Most of them never saw a fifty-dollar bill 
till they crawlea out of their native brush-piles to come here and set 
up as caricatures on statesmanship. They are generally cheap office- 
hucksters and self-pushers; and some of them, if justice were not 
squint-eyed, would be serving terms in states’ prisons instead of the 
United States senate and house of representatives. Our American con- 
gress is a body most honored by those who know least about it. 

‘All the talk about silver and the silver question, in connection 
with our gigantic financial ills, seems to me the babble of ignorance 
and folly almost beyond the power of God Almighty himself to alleviate 
or enlighten. Silver has little, if any, more to do with the present 
smash-up than paving stones or pigs’-feet. Silver is but an atom in 
the vast aggregate of our continental bustedness, a mere fly-speck on 
the mighty chart of impending disaster. 

“The whole population of the silver states—Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico and Utah, all combined,—is only 
1,095,621; or scarcely one sixty-fifth of our grand muster-roll. We could 
exterminate them—wipe the last man, woman and child of them from 
the face of the earth—and not know it three weeks afterward. We im- 
port nearly as many new inhabitants every year. 

“Our total silver product last year was but 58,000,000 ounces, worth 
today about $38,000,000. We could dump it all into some Yellowstone 
geyser, pension swindle or other governmental hellhole, and never miss 
it. The hen-eggs ot the old women of the country are of more value 
and importance. Compared with our $250,000,000 cotton crop, our $150,- 
009,000 wheat yield, our corn, hay, coal, iron, timber, or ochre-yellowed 
cleomargarine butter, silver is absolutely insignificant and contempti- 
ble. Attempting to make it the scapegoat for our financial sins, follies 
and miseries, is trying to pile all hell and the Rocky mountains on 
an infinitesimal mining-camp jackass. The packsaddle is not big 
enough by a million moral—or immoral—leagues. Cleveland’s message 
and all the flapdoodle of our sham statesmen to the contrary notwith- 
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standing, silver is a puny incident, and not a potential factor, in our 
deep damnation. 

“What, then, is the cause of our trouble? That is easy to answer 
For a full generation past we have been living at the ‘pace that kills.’ 
Everything has been run on the high-pressure plan, with steam up to 
the bursting point, and a darky sitting on the safety-valve. As a govern- 
ment, as a people, and as individuals, we have splurged and plunged 
in world-amazing fashion,—and all on credit. Our whole history, public 
and private, has been a mad-cap story of rant, riot and revel. We 
have squandered thousands of millions of dollars—all borrowed—on 
anything, everything and nothing, that tended to tickle our vanity or 
increase our braggadocious possibilities. No swindle has been too 
gigantic, no humbug too transparent, for our greed and our folly. With 
our war-tariff in time of peace, we have filched untold millions on mil- 
lions from our own pockets, to be wasted in the wildest business and 
political orgies. We have given hundreds of millions of acres of our 
public lands to thievish railroad corporations. We have lavished hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on a fraudulent pension list—$160,000,000 a 
year—much of it to bogus heroes and national grass-widows;—enough 
to our alleged cripples of a lifetime ago to maintain all the standing 
armies of the old world; enough to pay all the expenses of our govern- 
ment, honestly and economically administred. 

“We have made the eyes of all God’s creation bulge out past its 
hat-rim by our extravagancies and profligacies—and all on credit. We 
have issued thousands of millions of bonds—national bonds, state 
bonds, county bonds, city bonds and private corporational bonds—at 
extortionate rates of interest, on twenty, thirty or forty years’ time, 
and these bonds are coming due. We have built thousands of miles or 
railroads at $10,000 a mile, and bonded them at $100,000 a mile, and the 
managers have become multi-millionaires by pocketing the trivial dis- 
crepancy of $90,000 a mile. Our printing-presses have hummed day 
and night, grinding out bonds to build our courthouses and school- 
houses, to rear our sixteen-story architectural monstrosities of bluster 
and buncombe, to open our great mines, and to develop our big farms 
and ranches. We have floated bonds to pen our pigs, to milk our Texas 
steers and to amuse our sportive bulls and bears. All this fun-on-time 
must be paid for. We have madly discounted the future;—and the 
future is here. We have sown the whirlwind, and our cyclone harvest 
is ripe. We have scattered and squandered and caroused, like bacchan- 
alian spendthrifts, on credit—and pay-day is at hand. That is what 
ails us. 

“All the silver we could produce in the next quarter of a century 
would be pitiful beggars’ pennies and pewter nickels beside our appall- 
ing needs. We have out at least $10,000,000,000 of national, state, county, 
municipal, corporational and individual bonds. Think of Itr Ten thou- 
sand million dollars of public and private bonded debt! All nations are 
our creditors. They want cash—and we have not the money to pay 
them. 

‘“‘Meanwhile our reckless home expenditures go on, as in the mad- 
dest, merriest inflation days. We are spending a billion a year for 
government, such as it is. Hear those figures again: $1,000,000,000 a 
year for our national, state, county and municipal government—$500,- 
000,000 a year for national misrule alone. A thousand millions of dol- 
lars a year! It is more than any government, more than all govern- 
ment, is worth! It would bankrupt all Europe to pay it. The Czar of 
all the Russias would lose his crown and his head, if he should try to 
grind out so vast a sum from his 150,000,000 subjects in a single year 
No nation of 65,000,000 people under heaven can stand it long without 
universal bankruptcy and pauperhood. 

“Our whole country, government and people are on stilts. We have 
done al: business for thirty years on the wildest credit basis—and we 
are now face to face with such an aggregation of debts as no nation on 
earth ever had to meet before. That is the situation, and a howling 
hell of a one it is. 

““Al) the silver tinkers that ever the golden sun shone on cannot 
aid us. A national liquidation must be gone through: and then our 
whole political, financial, commercial and industrial system must be 
readjusted to « bed-rock cash basis. 

“Let Cleveland and his Capitol Hill menagerie of alleged states- 
men prate as they may, the United States and its people must tumble 
from inflation to hard-pan, from credit to cash;—and many a tumbler 

will be broken. The inevitable has come. That is all. We could no 
more escape it than we can death or the day of judgment. 

“The great want of the courtry is money to pay debts and meet 
obligations. We need hundrede of millions of dollars more than we 
have. And our financial quacks tell us this direful, paralyzing lack of 
money is to be relieved by destroying a large part of what we have! 
The despair-and-death-dealing scarcity of money is to be remedied by 
making it scarcer still! The man who says it, or believes it, be he 
goldbug president, cheapjohn congressman, metropolitan editor, rural 
dirt-digger or statesmaniacal dime-museum freak, is a fool beyond 
all reach of reason or hope of redemption. 

Thousands of millions of dollars of this monstrous aggregate of in 
debtedness were contracted in greenbacks at from thirty-five to forty 
five cents on the dollar. To make it payable now in gold, would be 
to wring the lifeblood from the heart of the nation, to rob millions of 
outraged former-freemen of half their earthly all, to desolate and 
pauperize a hemisphere, and to invite total Repudiation—or Revolu- 
tion! Let the unclean Buffalonian Beast in the White House. and his 
associate goldbugger bandits, halt in their hellionism before they drive 
a long-suffering people, in blind desperation, to a choice between the 
two R's!” 
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A PEERLESS SUMMERLAND. 


Terrible heat all over the east, south and west. Thermometers, ever 
since April, boiling up to ninety, ninety-six, ninety-eight and a hun- 
dred degrees in the shade, from Boston to Arizona. The mercury bub 
bling about the hundred-degree mark, for weeks at a stretch, in New 
York and Philadelphia, and even higher in Washington, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Little Rock and Chattanooga. 
boasted California climate. 


Sun-stroke deaths in the 
Street-car mules and horses falling dead 
in their tracks all over the country. Even Chicago, the vaunted great 
interior summer-resort of the new world, fricasseeing her boodlers and 
anarchists, wheat-pork lords and blackguard aldermen in their own 
grease and villainy. Ninety degrees of red-hotness at midnight in 
many places. Sweltering and sweat all over the blistered land. From 
far and from near goes up the cry: The heat, the heat, the terrific, 
roasting, sinner-sickening heat! In the language of the culinary poet 

The pavements are all hissing hot, the sky above is brazen, 

And every head as good as dead the sun can set his rays on; 

The lean, lank-looking skeletons, go stalking pale and gloomy; 

The fat, like red-hot frying-pans, send hotter fancies through me; 

I wake from dreams of polar ice, on which I’ve been a slider, 

Like fishes dreaming of the sea, and waking in the “spider.” 

Hot! Talk of Indian widows consumed on their husbands’ funeral 
piles instead of drawing their ten-thousand-dollar life-insurance poli- 
cies, and marrying other fellows in six months, as they do in more 
enlightened lands. Talk of hapless heathen babes devoured by Moloch’s 
horrid flames, instead of being reared to become dudes and dudines, 
pothouse statesmen, or shrieking she-reformers, as in Christian realms. 
Talk of missionaries, tender and toothsome, barbecued by the dusky 
descendants of the Queen of Sheba, on the banks of the gently rolling 
Zambesi or the sportive Niger. Talk of Nero illuminating Rome with 
Standard-Oil-Company-kerosene-soaked Catholics and Episcopalians. 
Talk of pagan hecatombs and holocausts 3ut they are trifles light 
and coolish as the straws in fragrant julep-tumblers. Here, in freé 
America—free for all but Americans and silverites—in the last half 
of the last decade of the nineteenth century, amid all the blaze of gos 
pel light and liberty, 65,000,000—according to the worse than worthless 
Porter census—of men, women, children, politicians and other dime- 
museum freaks are being slowly and surely roasted, broiled, stewed, 
fried, and dished up in all the other styles of sinner-cookery known to 
culinary orthodoxy. From Maine to Mexico, the whole continent is a 
vast sizzling, red-hot bake-oven, with a sky of glowing brass for a lid 
and every brick and cobblestone a gleaming coal. 

Hot! Purgatory would not be much change of climate, even with- 
out Bob Ingersoll’s little blasphemous squirt-gun. Every thermometer 
from Cape Cod to Corpus Christi has kicked the top out and boiled 
over, like the Arkansaw doctor’s patient, who took twelve blue and 
twelve white seidlitz-powders separately. The papers everywhere east 
and south report that fat old ladies are daily dipped up in ladles, on all 
the city thoroughfares, and borne away in tubs to adjacent ice-cream 
saloons to be remolded and frozen over. Boots are said to be often 
found in the streets, filled with rancid grease, and a broad-brimmed 
hat resting on the straps; the owner having just thawed away, melted 
down, till nothing more was left of him. All the wax-figures in the 
museum chambers-of-horrors have run together, so that George Wash- 
ington is “stuck on’ Susan B. Anthony, and Napoleon Bonaparte, Well- 
ington and Adelina Patti mingle with Mary Ellen Lease, Whiskers Pef- 
fer and Jesse James, in an omelette of many-colored bees-wax. Bright 
eyes sparkle like flashing horseshoes on a village blacksmith’s anvil 
Heaping coals of fire on an enemy’s head is the easiest command in all 
Scripture to obey. All the popcorn patches in Illinois have popped in- 
stead of sprouting, and the hills are full of red-white-and-blue popcorn- 
balls, suited for the Fourth of July, and ready for the next circus sea- 
son. Fishermen in all the Wisconsin and Minnesota lakes are catching 
boiled trout and pickerel with chili sauce. 

In many eastern and southern regions, the tinkle of brooklets, the 
gentle murmur of cascades, is dried, before it gets twenty feet from 
the banks, into the rattle of hot pebbles or the harsh clatter of hurtling 
buckshot. The softly-breathing notes of the seranading lover’s tuneful 
larnyx and harmonious guitaral feline intestines are parched, before 
they reach his white-robed idol’s second-story window, into the dry, 
dead crackle of a singed buffalo-hide or a burnt shoe-sole. The very 
“milk of human kindness’ has evaporated beneath the solar torridity, 
leaving nothing but a little dusty chalk and indigo. Rivers, creeks, 
lakes, horse-ponds and duck-puddles, in many parts of Ohio, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, have vamoosed like fashionable bank-cashiers or the 
treasury surplus, and naught but straggling daubs of slime remain to 
tell one where they were. In Virginia, Georgia and Central Alabama, 


catfish, eels and tadpoles are running all over the country, with tin 
cups in their mouths, asking everybody they meet to give them a drink 
of wate Baptist revivals are brought to a standstill. The prohibition 
moven.ent is retarded. Noah’s freshet would hardly moisten the truck- 
patches of goldbuggery. All creation is scorched and athirst. Chanti- 
cleer’s matin hymn sounds as though it were piped through the thigh- 
bone of a mummy of the period of Sesostris or an average opera chorus- 
girl, and the fluttering of his wings resembles the clashing together of 
charred saddle-flaps. Even the strident yawpings of alleged statesmen 
and patriots, in state and national conventions, have grown hoarse and 
husky as the rasping of donkeys’ hoofs with rusty files. 

Gentle or ungentle reader, if it is so hot in this beautiful world of 
lakes, rivers and cascades, of cloud-wreathed peaks and misty vales, of 
oceans, rivulets, rills, soda-pop and gin-fizzes, think what it must be in 
that devils’ and politicians’ realm, where the roasted millionairey incar- 
nation of goldbug selfishness and greed, begs through all eterenity’s 
ages, for one drop of water from a dog-licked beggar’s finger-tip! Think 
of it, and keep away from there! Think of it, and flee to the glorious, 
mountain-walled, lake-gemmed Holy Land, where the breezes ever 
sweep down cool and invigorating from their dalliance with the eternal 
snows and glaciers of the sky-punching peaks;—the gladsome Summer- 
land of Utah—where, until within the last two or three weeks, every- 
body has worn winter flannels, and been sleeping under double blankets 
and padded coverlets; where streams of melted snow, clear as crystal 
and cold as human charity, ripple and sparkle along both sides of every 
street; where “the sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by 
night’; and where life is an unending dream of bliss too bright, too 
beautiful for common earth. Here is the Summer Eden! 


AN INFAMOUS THIEF. 


If the Utahnian uses a paragraph or a line from any other paper, 
it gives full and fair credit. There is less excuse for a newspaperial 
thief than for any other brand or breed of robber, pirate, pickpocket 
or sneak-rogue in creation He, who steals a newspaperite’s purse, 
steals worse than trash, and generally comes out in debt:—but he, 
who steals his ideas, his brains, steals what many of the profession 
seem to lack, and what the average American statesman never had. The 
vilest journalistic thief in the new world today is The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. In its issue of last Sunday, it covers its whole front page 
with the picture of Mrs. Harry L. Jennings, which appeared in The Utah- 
nian of June 20,—using it without a line or a word of credit to this 
Stolen in the meanest, dirtiest, basest style of theft! The pic- 


paper: 
ture was made for The Utahnian by the Salt Lake Engraving company, 
from 2 photograph by Savage, and is as absolutely the property of this 
paper as any of its ink or printing bills. The Post-Dispatch heads the 
stolen portrait ‘A Type of Mormon Womanhood;” and puts under it: 
“This is a Grand-Daughter of Brigham Young.” - The picture is a 
Jovely one, and no paper can be blamed for using it, or wanting to use 
it. The Utahnian could but commend the good taste of any journal 
doing so honestly. But The Post-Dispatch appropriated it dishonestly 
and infamously, The Utahnian will not believe that Colonel Charles 
H. Jones, the accomplished and distinguished editor of The Post-Dis- 
patch, had anything to do with the piracy. Until it rece:ves more 
definite information. it must lay the crime and the shame on some one 
of his hired underlings. 


a 


e Utahnian has received, from the author and composer, Charles 
R. Mentgomery, of Louisville, Kentucky, a rousing silver campaign 
song, entitled: ‘16 to 1 Our Battle-Cry.” The titlepage declares it is 
“a song for the masses, against the classes—and a silver dime buys it;” 
and to!lows this up with the statement, in big blue letters, that “the 
free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver, at 16 to 1, is the 
only escape for the honest toilers and producers of wealth, from a con- 
dition more degrading than slavery.” The air is simple and catchy, 
and these two of its six stanzas give a fair idea of its fervor of senti- 
ment: 
The temple of our liberty 

Is now a den of thieves; 
We toil and weep, we sow and reap, 

They grab and keep the sheaves. 
Then, rise up, Freemen, with a shout, 

And drive the money-changers out! 


Let North and South united be, 
And join the glorious West, 
To drive these vampires from our land, 
Break up their Wall Street nest. 
Then, silver money we'll restore, 
And drive the wolf from every door! 
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THE UTAHNIAN. 1 


UTAH’S GREAT RAILWAY. 





Over hundreds of miles of this magnificent young Utahnian 
empire, opening it up to the knowledge and admiration of he 
world, to settlement and development and marvelous 
growth and prosperity, the Rio Grande Western railway stretches 
{ts long arms of steel. It is a Utah line in every stem and branch, 
switch, rail and tie; a Utah line in every whirr of wheels and whoop 
of engine, in every interest, effort, purpose and ambition. Though it 
leads everywhere, and is the only route to many wondrous regions, 
it begins and ends in Utah, except the long arm which reaches out to 
clasp hands with its eastern connections at Grand Junction. It has 
been a potent factor in the advancement of the state, and has built 
itself by upbuilding Utah. It is one of the engineering miracles of the 
age. It cuts, in a thousand places, the rugged backbone of the conti- 
nent. It traverses regions where none but a madman, or a genius in- 
spired, would ever have dreamed of laying a track for even a circus 
trick-mule to travel. Its trains spin along where it would seem aimost 
impossible for a mountain goat to climb, or anything without wings 
to pass. Its tracks double and cross themselves like the paths of a bird 
in the air. And yet, so perfect is its engineering, so massive and so 
admirable its construction, and so ceaseless the care and supervision 
of its every detail, that there has never been a serious accident on its 
lines. Its tracks of heavy steel rails, laid in many places on a bed of 
solid granite, are patrolled day and night by vigilant watchmen; every 
engine is inspected at regular intervals along the way, and every car- 
wheel rigidly tested. So that travel upon it is really safer than on the 
prairie roads of Illinois and Iowa, where accidents do now and then 
occur. Here—never. 

The Rio Grande Western trains are as perfect and as elegant in all 
their appointments as the famous New York Central and Pennsylvania 
Limiteds.” 


outside 


Its cars, from smokers to sleepers, are models of beauty 
and comfort, including all the improvements of the age. Its drawing- 
room and sleeping cars are massive in build, richly decorated with 
carving and inlaying of various-colored woods, gilding and painting, 
and costly mirrors and curtains, and furnished with luxurious cushions, 
marble wash-basins with hot and cold water, snowy towels, and 
every convenience of firstclass hotels. The beds are as clean and com- 
fortable as those of any hotel in New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago; 
ind the wonder-weary traveler delightfully dreams over two hundred 
ind fifty miles of crag and canyon, cliff, cataract, precipice and desert, 
without a jar or a jolt 

The day coaches on all trains are built as strongly and with as much 
attention to artistic effect as the sleepers or parlor-cars. Every car has 
neat and spacious toilet-rooms, with lavatories for men and women, 
and lounging and smoking-rooms like those of the sleeping cars. The 
mail, express and baggage cars are constructed so as to combine the 
greatest possible strength with the highest facilities for the speedy 
nandling of their various freightage. All cars and platforms are bril- 
iantly lighted by gas, which is carried in cylinders underneath. The 
locomotives are models of strength and ponderous beauty. Each weighs 
130,000 pounds, or double the weight of the engines in general use a 
few years ago, and every detail of the mechanism is calculated to secure 
the greatest attainable power, speed and safety. The entire effect is 
that of a flying train of palaces-on-wheels, where every man is a sover- 
eign and every woman is a queen—who holds either a first or second 
class ticket. There are no changes of cars between Chicago, Denver, 
Salt Lake, Ogden and San Francisco, except for passengers who wish 
to take in the magnificent scenery along the Denver and Rio Grande 
narrow-gauge line. They change at Grand Junction by simply stepping 
from one car to another at the union depot. 

To the traveler on business or for pleasure, going from east to west 
or west to east, the Rio Grande Western railway offers the only through 
line from Denver to Salt Lake City that traverses the grand scenery 
of the Colorado mountains and canyons, and gives choice of three 
famous routes: By the Denver and Rio Grande standard gauge through 
the Grand river canyons, and by Leadville, Colorado Springs, Pike’s 
Peak and the Mount of the Holy Cross; by the Denver and Rio Grande 
narrow-gauge through the Black Canyon of the Gunnison, over Mar- 
shall Pass, and through the Royal Gorge and the Grand Canyon of the 
\rkansas; and by the Colorado Midland, by Glenwood Springs, Hager- 
man tunnel, South park, Ute park, Pike’s Peak and Manitou. To the 
freight shipper it offers as short a line and as quick time as any other 
road, with choice of seven direct connections at Denver, Colorado 
springs and Pueblo; the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the Rock 
Island, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific, the 
’nion Pacific, the Kansas Pacific, and the Union Pacific, Denver and 
Gulf. To anybody and everybody, bound from anywhere to anywhere 


else, to transcontinental torists, as well as to local shippers and jour- 
neyers, the Rio Grande Western railway, controlled and managed by 
able, progressive and liberal men, who stand in the front rank of their 
profession, offers every inducement and accommodation—safe track, 
superb trains, good service, dainty eating-houses, quick time, close 
connections and low rates. It is the business man’s route between the 
west and east. It is the artist’s and tourist’s route to all that is sub- 
limest and grandest in scenery on the continent. It is the sportsman’s 
route to mountains and forests that abound with bears, cougars or 
mountain lions, deer, wolves and other game; and lakes and streams 
that swarm with bass and speckled trout. In one region along the line, 
Milton Lyon and his partner, old trappers, during the early months of 
1891, killed thirty-five bears, including black, cinnamon and grizzly, and 
a number of cougars, besides all other game; they brought in eleven 
bear-skins to the station in one day. It is the homeseeker’s route to 
millions on millions of acres of free farming and grazing lands. 
It is the stock-raiser’s route to cattle-ranges and sheep-pastures that 
cost nothing, where the grass never dies, and the horizon is the only 
fence. It is the fortune-hunter’s route to ten thousand bonanza mines, 
present and to come. It is the invalid’s route to one of God’s own 
sanitariums, where every breath is balm, and health is universal as the 
blessed air of heaven. 

In all the railroad profession of Utah and the great inter-mountain 
empire, there is no more energetic, enterprising and popular official 
than the Rio Grande Western’s general passenger agent, Frank A. 
Wadleigh. He is a master-of-arts in railroading, thoroughly under- 
stands every detail of his position, and is an incarnation of progressive- 
ness. Utah has no better, more faithful worker, and no more untir- 
ing and far-reaching advertiser. 
ren cry for him. 


Everybody likes him, and the child- 
His whole life is one of usefulness to his state and 
region, and of honor to himself 


The Utahnian devotes its two central pages, this week, to a picture 
of far-famed Saltair on Salt Lake, and it does not think the space 
could be more advantageously occupied. The grandest summer resorts 
in America, if not in the new world, lie all around this favored city of 
Zion. All the outlying canyons abound with cool and charming picnick- 
ing-places. The snow-crowned mountains offer ten thousand opportu- 
nities for pleasant and invigorating outings. Innumerable fountains of 
medicated waters gush from God’s own alchemies among the mineral- 
ized rocks and crags. But the greatest and most wonderful of all is 
the mighty lake from which the whole region takes its name. It has 
no counterpart on earth, save in the Dead Sea of the Holy Land of 
israel, and even that does not compare with this Its waters are 
muddy and acrid. The waters of Utah’s Dead Sea are clear as crystal, 
and carry in their limpid depths healing for many of “the ills that 
flesh is heir to. No one can sink in its buoyant waves \ child can 
swim or float at its first attempt. Saltair on this Sea of Marvels has 
All such 
much-puffed resorts as Atlantic City, Cape May, Long Branch and 
Coney Island dwindle to insignificance beside it It stands nearly a 
mite out in the lake 


no rival architecturally in America, if it has in the world 


It is in the Moorish style of architecture ,all the 
work having been done by Salt Lake capital and Salt Lake workmen. 
It cost nearly $300,000. The length of the building is about 1400 feet; 
the width, 350 feet; and the height, from the water to the top, 130 
feet. The dining-room and drinking pavilion is 253 feet long, by 151 
feet wide; the dancing floor, 250 feet by 140, and there are from 1,000 to 
1,200 bath-houses. The whole place, from top to bottom, is brilliantly 
illuminated at night by hundreds of are and incandescent electric 
lights, the dome being surmounted by one huge arc-lamp of 2,000 
candle-power. « superb orchestra plays day and night, and every com- 
fort, convenience and luxury of the best summer resorts of the world 
are offered to its patrons. 


Syndicater McClure, who conducts—or misconducts—one of those 
down-easty rot-repositories, known in scribblatory mutual-admiration 
society circles as a magazine, has just finished smearing a thousand 
pages of female drivel over the memory of Abraham Lincoln. His 
next plunge in biographical profanation is to hire Hamlin Garland 
to write a life of Ulysses Grant. He might as well have employed 
a Mexican jackass to bray the praises of a royal Numidian lion, or 
contracted with a tumblebug to build another Washington monu- 
ment. The sublimest capability of Hamlin’s genius would be to 
weave a garland of sweet-scented dogfennel about the loves of old 
Pork-and-Lard Fairbanks and Mrs. Leslie ‘Ugly-Duckling”’ Carter, 
or to compile a sonnet in glorification of the Markee di Pullman and 
his palatial aluminum spittoons, 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 
The Infant Utahnian’s First Gentle Bugie-Blast 
Awakes Reverberations all over the 
Continent. 





CALLS UP BLACK HILLS MEMORIES. 


Volume IL., 
a weekly newspaper published at Salt Lake, is before us. Its 


The Coalville Times, June 26: number 1, of The Utah- 
nian, 
editer is Mr. P. Donan, and the sight of his name brings to recollection 
many 2 page of manuscript written by him that the writer put in type 
years ago in the Black Hills. 
paper, and its editor is one of the most brilliant writers to be found 


The Utahnian is a handsomely printed 


Success to the venture. 
* * - 


ATTRACTING MOST ATTENTION. 


in journalism. 


The Iron County Record, June 26: The journalistic venture that is 
attracting the most attention in Utah at present is The Utahnian, a 
twenty-page weekly pamphlet, the first number bearing date of the 20th 
inst., and edited by P. Donan, at Salt Lake. The Utahnian is inde- 
pendent in politics, and the first number contains a severe criticism 
both of the present administration and the thirty years of republican 
rule that shortly preceded it. Brother Donan is generally conceded to 
be oue of the ablest writers of whom this country can boast, and he is 
certainly deserving of the distinction. 
* ~ + 
IT SLASHES AND SLASHES. 

The Salt Lake Tribune, June 29: In the second number of the 
Utahnian, Colonel Donan’s pen becomes a double-edged sword and 
It reads in places like the story 
“in the brave days of old.” But 


it slashes and slashes and slashes. 
that tells how Horatius kept the bridge 
while the colonel does not seem to have much use for men, especially 
politicians, he is in full accord with nature, and his pen becomes a 
brush, his words are the dyes, and when the picture is finished men 
look upon it, and pronounce it beautiful. 
+ ” = 
OUGHT TO GET A BIG CIRCULATION. 

Vhe Salina Press, June 27: The Utahnian is the name of a weekly 
magazine published in Salt Lake City, the initial number of which is 
on our table. It is a handsomely printed publication, is ably edited, 
and ought to gain a big circulation. 
Dakota, is the editor 


Colonel P. Donan, formerly of 
7 * ~ 
FASCINATING BEAUTY AND WINSOMENESS. 
The Huntsville (Alabama) Democrat, June 24: 
of a copy of number 1, 


We are in receipt 
volume 1, of The Utahnian published at Salt 
Lake City, with Colonel P. Donan’s name at the editorial helm. 


i2x15 magazine to be 


Itisa 
issued weekly, and of course is as full of en- 
ticing Utah literature as Colonel Donan is so capable of making it, 
giving the reader an overwhelming desire to rush to this ‘Paradise 
Regained.’ The frontispiece is an exquisite portrait of Mrs. Harry L. 
Jennings, a grand-daughter of Brigham Young, whose beauty and 
winsomeness are as fascinating as Colonel Donan’s pen pictures, and that 
is saying much. Colonel Donan writes that it is one of 20,000 copies 
of the first issue paid for, besides prepaid write-ups, which is a striking 
evidence of that country’s enterprise. 


THE UTAHNIAN. 


OF VALUE TO THE NEW STATE. 


The Mount Pleasant Pyramid, June 25: The Utahnian is a neat 
and interesting twenty-page magazine, which has favored The Pyramid 
with a copy of the initial number. It is published in Salt Lake, and 
Colonel P. Donan is the gifted editor. It is a journal distinctively ad 
vertising. Utah’s meritorious resources, and sparkles with many inci 
dents especially interesting to the people of this region. It is wel! 
calculated to draw attention to Utah’s manifold attractions wherever 
it may fall into a reader’s hands, and cannot fail to be of value to the 
new state. May it succeed. 

+ * * 
HITS THE DAKOTA DESERTS TOO HARD. 

The Fargo (Dakota) Forum, June 25: Colonel Pat Donan’s new 
weekly, published at Salt Lake City—The Utahnian—is an exceeding 
bright and spicy Donanian weekly. The colonel would be more appre 
ciated if he’d hit less hard—his old Dakota home. 

” * * 
RECALLING DAKOTA’S BRIGHTER AND BETTER DAYS. 
The Fargo (Dakota) Argus, June 23: The first issue of The Utahnian. 
a weekly magazine under the editorial guidance of Colonel P. Donan 
has reached The Argus. Speaking of a former Dakotan, the journal! 
says: 

“The Utahnian takes pleasure in presenting to its readers and the 
public, the most perfect map so far published of the great Mercur and 
Sunshine mining district, for which it is indebted to the law firm of 
D. Il. Twomey & Son. The map was made by Harry Twomey, for the 
firm’s own private use. D. H. Twomey, who is registered as the first 
subscriber of The Utahnian list, was for many years one of the leading 
lawyers of Dakota, when, as one vast territory, it was respectable. His 
health broke down from overwork, and he came to Salt Lake about a 
year ago, like John C. Black, Cleveland’s former pension boss, “‘a total 
physical wreck.” The “glorious climate of Utah,” and the potent medi- 
waters of the Sanitarium, have started him on the road to such 
a condition of physical health and vigor, that, if he were not a Presby 
terian elder, Jim Corbett and Bob Fitzsimmons might expect an early 
challenge.” 


cinal 


in another portion of the magazine the colonel’s magnetic pen 
breaks out in the style all readers of The Argus knew so well some 
years ago, when all that was good and pleasant was ascribed to the 
Dakotas. Simply change the word Utah to Dakota and one would think 
the gifted writer was back on his claim near the shores of Devil’s Lake. 
from which idyllic resort he was wont to pen those incomparable 
rhapsodies on Dakota, the place then in his mind as ‘fairest among 
thousands, altogether lovely.” Says The Utahnian: 

“On all the beauteous, pendant globe, no fairer, richer realm than 
Utah unfolds itself to tempt the angels down. No mightier treasure- 
houses of royal ore rear their proud heads heavenward in any land or 
zone. No more overflowingly bounteous, golden grainfields, or heavier- 
laden vines and fruit-trees, ever gladdened the heart and pocket of sun 
browned husbandman with hundred-fold harvests. No greener pastures 
ever feasted the frolicsome mule-colt, or fatted the festive gentleman- 
calf; no grander scenes ever inspired the artist’s pencil, or the poet's 
pen; and no purer, sweeter air ever breathed upon the rose-gardens of 
Araby the blest.” 

* - > 


ALWAYS LOVED UTAH. 


Tre Astoria (Oregon) Astorian, June 27: Once again our old friend, 


WHAT THE CAPTAIN OF THE PINAFORE SAID 


Is being incessantly repeated by our rivals, because they are unable to compete with our prices. We buy in 


Immense Quantities and give our friends the full benefit of our Cash Discounts. ‘That’s where you 


get the pull in trading with us. 


You don’t have to pay for the other fellow’s credit. A complete line of 


Casoline Stoves and Ice Cream Freezcrs just received and marked way down. 


SALT LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY, 


42 and 44 West Second South. 
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Colonel Pat Donan—he who made Astoria famous—is playing a leading 
part on this world’s stage. The colonel always loved Utah; he said lots 
of nice things about the Mormon state when in this city. He is now 
editing an illustrated weekly—The Utahnian—in Salt Lake City. The 
Utahnian is a typographical model of neatness. But sad to relate, not 
so much can be said for its policy. The colonel is editor-in-chief and 
his forcible arguments for a debased currency are only exceeded by his 
personal commanding appearance. Grover Cleveland, suggests the 
brilliant colonel, is a liar, a villain and a thief; he talks like he means 
it, too. As for the colonel’s financial venture, The Astorian wishes him 
great success; but his policy—well, the intelligent voters of the United 


States will settle that before many months have come and gone. 
« > + 


BRIGHAM YOUNG’S LOVELY GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


The Fargo (Dakota) Commonwealth, June 23: The Utahnian, of 
Salt Lake City, is pretty and has on the front cover the picture of a 
beautiful young woman, Mrs. Harry L. Jennings, a zrand-daughter of 
Brigham Young. Inside appears the name of P. Donan as editor, and 
in its columns are those flashes of wit, genius and adjective, so well 
known as the property of the bright and witty colonel. If there is to 
be a picture, every week like the one that ornaments volume I. number 


1, the colonel can send us a copy of the Utahnian regularly. 
« * - 


“DONANESQUE SENTIMENTS.” 


° 


The Mineapolis (Minnesota) Progress, June 27: Colonel Pat Donan 
has found in Utah a new field for the free distribution of his variegated 
adjectives and other picturesque parts of speech. He is editor of The 
Utahnian, a bright weekly published at Salt Lake City, the first issue 
of which appeared last Saturday. 

A sample of his sentiments is shown in his glowing word pictures of 
Utah when he says: “On all the beauteous, pendant globe, no fairer, 
richer realm than Utah unfolds itself to tempt the angels down. No 
mightier treasure-houses of royal ore rear their proud heads heaven- 
ward in any land or zone. No more overflowingly bounteous, golden 
grainfields, or heavier-laden vines and fruit-trees, ever gladdened the 
heart and pocket of sun-browned husbandman with hundred-fold har- 
vests. No greener pastures ever feasted the frolicsome mule-colt, or 
fatted the festive gentIlIman-calf; no grander scenes ever inspired the 
artist’s pencil, or the poet’s pen; and no purer, sweeter air ever breathed 
upon the rose-gardens of Araby the blest.” 

Like many men who are much moved by the imagination and who 
command a ready rhetorical flow of highly colored expressions, Colonel 
Donan is inclined to exaggeration in his roseate views of what he 
favors. At the same time he is inclined to be intolerant and abusive of 
those whose views are at variance with his own. People who do not 
agree with him upon the money question he calls “goldbugger thieves” 
and Henry Watterson he terms a “monumental blatherskite,” a “‘flatu- 
lent wind-weaver,” “a rampant jingoat” and “fa puissant chin-warrior.”’ 
Congress he characterizes as “the Capitol Hill catawampus of black- 
guards, blatherskites, boodlers and banditti.”” He calls President Cleve- 
land “the very prince-of-devils of goldbuggery, bloated-bondholdery 
and piratical-toolery.”” He speaks of labor unions as “organized bands 
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of anarchists.” He says that Cuban patriots are “gangs of nigger in- 
cendiaries and bushwackers.” 

Amid the soda-water foam of his exuberant ebullitions often ap- 
pear some grains of good sense. This is particularly apparent when he 
speaks of a remedy for national ills as follows: “We must punch all 
our national balloons, climb down from all our wildly inflated ideas 
and practices, and go to work, like the people of other lands, on a solid, 
economical business basis. It means mighty and radical reform in 
every department of our public and private life. It means political, 
commercial, industrial and financial reform with a big, big R., reform 
that will amount almost to revolution.” 

Properly sifted, Colonel Donan’s sentiments afford considerable 
edification anda entertainment. The Utahnian has probably a comet- 


like career before it. 
* * > 


IT IS A BEAUTY. 

The Devil’s Lake (Dakota) Free Press, June 25: We are in receipt 
of the initial number of The Utahnian, published at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, by The Utahnian Publishing company, and Colonel Pat Donan, as 
editor. Typographically, it is a beauty, and editorially, it is the ablest 
paper published in imperial Utah, and why shouldn’t it be, with the 
brilliant and eloquent Donan at its head? May the sunlight of pros- 
perity ever fall athwart the journalistic pathway of Colonel Donan and 


The Utahnian. 
e © 


THE GREATEST OF LIVING WORD-PAINTERS. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Record, June 26: We are in receipt of 
number 1, volume TI. of a handsome periodical flying the name of The 
Utahnian at its mast-head. That it will soon be known and quoted 
wherever civilized people reside, is an assured fact, as the editor is the 
world-famed Colonel Pat Donan. Colonel Donan is the greatest of liv- 
ing word-painters, let his theme be what it may. He is always pictur- 
esque, grotesque—Donanesque! In number 1 of The Utahnian he is 
hampered, the issue being crowded with high-grade and strong-phrased 
advertising, indicating that the Salt Lake folk know a good medium 
when offered. We have known Colonel Donan for nearly thirty years— 
since shortly after the war, during which we faced each other as 
armed foes, and we take pride in his friendship. A gifted genius, a 
loyal friend, a born and bred gentleman in all that good old word 
implies, Colonel Pat Donan is an honor to any community wherein he 
may take up his residence, as he is a magnet who will draw dollars to 
any journal so fortunate as to have him for editor. Success to The 
Utahnian and long life and happiness galore to its gifted editor. 

* * 7 
THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 

The New York Dispatch, June 28: 

orator of Devil’s Lake, Dakota, after several years’ seclusion, has 


Colonel Pat Donan, the great 


emerged and again got the English language out with a whitewash 
brush. Colonel Donan has established at Salt Lake City The Utahnian, 
a periodical that will have to be seen to be fully appreciated. To 
attempt to describe this weekly, would require eighty tons of fireworks 
and the unexpressed feelings of Tom Platt. Don’t miss the greatest 
show on earth. It costs only $2 a year. Subscribe before breakfast. 


Money Invested in Utah —-—_— 


WILL BRING GOOD RETURNS 


In Mines, Real Estate, or Mortgage Loans. 


Well located Mining Claims in Mercur, Tintic and Bingham, Utah, at reasonable prices. 
Developed Gold and Silver Mines in Utah, fully equipped and operating. 
Deposits of Sulphur, Fire Clay, Tile Clay, Vitrified Brick Clay, Gilsonite and Plumbago. 


Choice Acreage for Subdivision. 
Well located Business and Residence Lots. 


FARMS AND 
LANDS WITH WATER 
FOR SALE. 


SSS wBpITs FoR FPRINTED INFORMATION. 


<J. 
50 W. Second South Street, 


HoH. WATTS, 


Salt Lake Utah. 


City, 
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An idiotic exchange heads an article: ‘“‘Woman’s Inconsistency.” 
Nonsense! Inconsistency is woman’s highest consistency. She would 
be inconsistent with herself, if she were for an instant consistent in 
anything. 

Think of it, ye hapless miserabblers of the effete, goldbugy east! 
Four quart boxes of strawberries, averaging from three to five inches 
in circumference, for “two bits,’ a quarter, twenty-five cents, in de- 
preciated silver—in the Salt Lake markets! 


Think of a land where mountains of gold and silver ore, that runs 
from five dollars to five thousand dollars to the ton, wall in valleys that 
yield from sixty to eighty bushels of wheat, from seventy-five to a 
hundred and ten bushels of oats, and from five hundred to nine hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes, to the acre. That is Utah. 

The Cedar City Record of June 26 says: Tim J. Driscoll and 
Arthur McCloskey, two veteran miners, well known in mining circles 
throughout the state, are staying in the city for a few days, awaiting 
the arrival of parties from California. It is their intention to spend 
some time at the Line district, but more than likely this will not be 
until after their return from Salt Lake, as they have an appointment 
there on the 28th inst. They are genial gentlemen and we are pleased 
to know them 


E. G. Rognon, secretary and treasurer of the great Mount Nebo 
Land and Irrigation company, has for years past been a teacher in the 
lliff Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, and has long made a practice 
of giving his class an annual outing. His class musters thirtv-three 
boys, and he took them all out, a week or ten days ago, for a grand 
round of hunting, fishing, boating and bathing, and all the fun of 
camp-life, on beautiful Provo lake—the Sea of Galilee of the Mormon 
Holy Land. Under this system of Bible-class training, Mr. Rognon will 
soon have a full battalion of young students marching under his banner. 


About six miles south of Saltair is another of the most attractive 
bathing resorts of the continent. The beach at Garfield is absolutely 
perfect. The sand is as white as snow, and almost as firm as an 
asphaltum pavement. The water is as clear as crystal, and absolutely 
free from any drift or murky sediment. The bath-houses, the great 
pavilion, the lunch-rooms and dining-rooms are all admirably and lux- 
uriously arranged and equipped The view from the grand pavilion, 
where a magnificent orchestra furnishes music all the season round, is 
unsutpassed on all the gloke. Over 300,000 visitors have enjoyed the 
delights of this glorious resert, in a single season, and not one was 
ever heard to utter a criticism cr svg7est an imprevement. 


Dr. Frank D. Boyd, of San Antonio, Texas, writes to a Utahnian 
acquaintance, that he contemplates coming to Salt Lake 
“prospecting trip.” 


things wear a smile 


soon on a 
He will find that “every prospect pleases,” and all 

He is one of the most accomplished and success- 
ful young physicians of the country, and wes for a time associated 
with Dr. Fletcher Ingalls, of Chicago. whose practice 


Thc 


is said to be 
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the largest and most lucrative in that vast municipal aggregation of 
architectural monstrosities and bloomeristic hideosities. It is to he 
hoped that his visit may end in his becoming a for-lifer in the land 
of salt and saints. 


Miss Irma Gheens, one of Kentucky’s fairest and loveliest daug 
ters, spent last Sunday and Monday in Salt Lake. She was on he 
way home, with her aunt, Miss Irena Gheens, from a five-months to 
of Mexico, California and the Pacific Slope generally. Having read t 
Rio Grande Western railway’s Utah book, she decided to get 
into the mountain-walled treasury of the gods’ before she 


“a pe 
returned 
east. She took a look at the temple, heard the great tabernacle org 
and choir, visited beautiful Saltair on the wondrous Dead Sea, 
out to Fort Douglas, and drove through all the glorious residenc 
streets of Zion, with their mighty shade-trees and streams of limp 
crystal;—and left declaring, with the Queen of Sheba, that “the halt 
had not been told her.” She thought Salt Lake by far the most attrac 
tive and interesting place she had seen in all her long tour, 


went 


and 
announced her intention to come back very soon for a longer stay. 


wm ~=©6hMRREAL ESTATE 
ano MINES. 


MONEY INVESTED IN EITHER, IN UTAH, 


WILL DOUBLE IN A SHORT TIME. 


City Property a Specialty. 


Modern seven room Pressed Brick, new, east side, $4200, 
Six-room Pressed Brick, 6th East, $3000. 


Elegant 9-room Brick and Stone, Fast 2d South St., 85500, easy payments 


Ww. E. HUBBARD, 


a= —4i W. SECOND SOUTH STREET. 


a Lifetime. 


An opportunity to invest a few dollars in 
Now is the time to invest your money. 


Real Estate 


VWealker'’s Subdivision. 


Only six blocks 


south of the Postoffice. 


Is one of the finest residence locations in Salt Lake City 


Lots 33x132 feet to alley, fine shade trees in front of all lots. 


Prices, S400 to $450 per lot. 


Call on or address o—<>-$.4> 


Terms, $25 cash and $10 per Month. 


HOPFPMAN & RICHTER, 


53 W. Second South Street, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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a BurLINGTON KOUTE 
me BEST LINE 

a . CURRENT:TIME-TABLE Chicago, St. Louis, 


org in EFFECT JUNE I, (896. 


wont Omaha, St. Joseph, 


den LEAVES SALT LAKE CITY. 
‘mp No. 2—For Bingham, Provo, Grand Junction and all points east. .7.50 a.m 
» halt No. 4—For Provo, Grand Junction and al! points east...... ve on he : C ° 
ttra: No. 6—For Bingham, Mt. Pleasant, Manta, Salina, Richtield and Atehison and Ka nsas ity. 

all intermediate points Degearws aKa 1.30 p.m 

™ No. 5—For Ogden and intermediate points biibeaanaie sakecce «= ae 

No. 8—For Eureka, Payson, Provo and all intermediate points....5.00 p.m 
l 


No. 3—For Ogden and west.. ee sd tdngsecinnce 

No. 1—For Ogden and the west............ icwandtewian we ewe es <aeeeee eee TO AND FROM ALL POINTS IN UTAH. 
ARRIVES AT SALT LAKE CITY. 

No. 1—From Bingham, Provo, Grand Junction and the east. ....12.15 p.m 


No. 3—From Provo, Grand Junction and the east ............--11.35 pm 
No. 5—F rom Provo, Bingham, Eureka, Richfield, Salina, Manti 


Free Reclining Cars! 


and all intermediate points Sa ate 5.25 p.m 
No. 2—F rom Ogden and the west .................: saa -0 ala a Wee : 
No. 4—F rom Ogden and the west Hihebas eee Aenwawkews ..7.30 p.m Pullman Sleeping Cars! 
No. 6—From Ogden and intermediate points ....... a ..9.40 a.m 
No. 7—From Eureka, Payson, Provo and al! intermediate points. .9.55 a.m 


Din ng Cars! 


Only line running through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars from Salt 
TIME Lake City to San Francisco, Salt Lake City to Denver via Grand Junc- 
: tion, and Salt Lake City to Kansas City and Chicago via Colorado points. 
Through tourist or family sleepers without change to Kansas City, 
Chicago and Boston. Free reclining chair cars, Salt Lake City to Denver. For Rates of Fare apply to any Ticket Agent, or 

No change. Close connections. Safety, speed and comfort. 


Ticket Office, 15 West Second South Street. P. S. EUSTIS, J. FRANCIS, L. W. WAKELEY, 
D. C. DODGE, General Manager. S. H. BABCOCK, Traffic Manager G.P.&T. A., G.P.&T.A., G.P.&T.A., 
F. A. WADLEIGH, General Passenger Agent. Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. St Louis, Mo 
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GARFIELD BEACH, UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
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SALT LAKE CITY’S LEADING HOTEL, 
THE TEMPLETON. 


“A VAST SANITARIUM.” A PRAISEWORTHY INSTITUTION. 


Only a short time before her death in the Sandwich Islands, the 
famous correspondent, Kate Field, in one of her brilliant letters to 
The Chicago Times-Herald, said: 

I have traveled far and wide, and the more I travel the more con- 
vinced I am that Salt Lake City will be one of the greatest and 
most beautiful cities on this continent. It is manifest destiny. It 
has no possible rival between Denver and San Francisco, and look 
at the tributary country! Surrounding mountains of minerals yield 
an output of $14,000,000 or more every year. This is merely the be- 
ginning, for nature has showered her richest gifts on this territory. 
Her majestic hills offer not only gold and silver, but coal and lead 
and many other priceless minerals. Granite, marble and onyx quar- 
ries have been discovered and utilized. A generous soil needs but 
little irrigation to become the farmer’s paradise. Three crops of al- 
falfa are the rule. Utah potatoes are famous for their size and 
quality, and orchards abound with excellent fruit. 

As for climate, I do not know a better in the interior of our con- 
tinent. Forty-two hundred feet above sea level, the valley is high 
enough for health without being too high for bustling humanity or 
supersensitive nerves. Great Salt Lake, kissing the feet of the Oquirrh 
range, brings ocean breezes to Zion’s door, and hot sulphur and soda 


springs make the whole valley a vast sanitarium, 





The fact that the fullest in- 
vestigation is made before a report is printed in our columns, and 


The American Trade Journal says: 


that the interests of readers alone are consulted, gives a value to 
such editorial endorsements as we see fit to bestow that can scarcely 


be over-estimated. That such commendations are infinitely more 


trustworthy than are “write-ups” or any variety of paid puffs goes 
without question. 

Such principles have been adhered to in a most searching examina- 
tion of the Hotel Templeton, Salt Lake City’s leading hotel, which 


enjoys the distinction of being the only hotel located close to all old 
Mormon points of interest that have made Salt Lake City famous 
throughout the earth. This elegant hotel is located just across the 
street from the Temple square, the great Mormon Temple and Taber- 
nacle, the old Tithing Office and grounds, the Lion and Beehive 
houses, and but one block from Eagle Gate and Brigham’s grave; in 
the same block with the Brigham Young Theater, Amelia Palace or 
Gardo House; on Main street, adjoining the great stores of Zion's 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution. 

As a result of fair and painstaking search, we do not hesitate to 
select this admirable institution, and freely and unreservedly to en- 
dorse it to every reader who seeks the best end highest, and who 
would secure the greatest return upon his investment; for this ex- 
cellent establishment has undoubtedly solved the important question of 
maximum returns combined with minimum cost. Moreover, it is ably 
managed and thorough in its methods and equipment; in fact, all that 
could be asked or desired. Hence, we do not hesitate to commend it in 
unqualified terms. We have no greater interest in this institution than 
in any other of its kind, but having by unbiased investigation as- 
sured ourselves of its superiority and worth, we consider it a duty 
to our subscribers to make such supreme merit more widely known 
through these columns. Those who are interested should write for 


full printed information, which will be promptly sent upon applica- 
tion to Don H. Porter, proprietor. 








